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Thre Pournal of Belles Mettres. 


THE SOUTH-WEST. 
BY A YANKEE. 


This work, to which we drew the attention of 
our readers last week, and frou which some ex- 
tracts were promised, has not lost any of its at- 
tractious by a longer acquaintance, and a more 
full and critical perusal. It has not ouly amused. 
but, what is also important, it has instructed us 
in many of the habits and usages of our sunny 
neighbours, of whom little of accurate import 
has heretofore been indited. ‘The work, too, 
comes in the garb of a peace-maker, and with a 
conciliatory tone, to draw together, in feeling, 
people whose situation is not unlike that which 
drew from the poet these lines— 

“ Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other ; mountains interposed 


Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.” 


There is nothing like acquaintance to rub off 
those little jealousies and dislikes which insen- 
sibly grow up in the minds of persons who ofien 
approach each other without meeting. 

Our unksown author, from the land of steady 
habits, opens his book in an animated and pleas- 
Ing marner, gives a humorous description of his 
* compagnons du voyage,” and of the prostrate 
condition of some victins—not of Bacchus, but 
of the more sorry god Neptune ; their pitifu 
situation will elicit syinpathy from every bosom 
that has heaved with sensations such as he de- 
scribes. 

The voyage by steam, from the mouth of the 
Mississippt to New ‘‘rieans is most graphic ;— 
we cannot do better than extract a portion of it. 


“ The Mississippi—The Whale —Description of tow-boats 
—A package—A threatened storm—A beautiful brig- 
antine—Physiognomy of ships—Richly furnished cabin 
—An obliging captain—Desert the ship—Getting un- 
der weigh—A chain of captives—Towing—New-Or- 
leans—A mystery to be unravelled. 


“Upon the mighty bosom of the ‘ Father of Waters’ 
our gallant ship now proudly floats. The Mississippi! 
that noble river, whose magnilicent windings I have traced 
with my finger upon the map in my schoolbc days, 
wishing, with all the venturous longing of a boy, that I 
might, like the good fathers Marquetti and Hennepin, 
leap into an Indian’s birch canoe, and lanneching from its 
source among the snows and untrodden wilds of the far 
north, float pleasantly away under every climate, down to 
the cis-Atlantic Mediterranean; where, bursting from its 
confined limits, 1t proudly shoots into that tideless sea 
through numerous passages, like radii from one common 
centre. My wishes are now, in a measure, about to be 
realised. The low, flat and interminable marshes, through 
the heart of which we are rapidly advancing—the ocean. 
like horizon, unrelieved by the slightest prominence—the 
sullen turbid waves around us, which yieid but slowly 
and heavily to the irresistible power of steam—all fami- 
liar characteristics of this river-—would alone assure me 
that I am on the Mississippi. My last letter left us in 
the immediate expectation of being taken in tow by the 
* Whale,’ then coming rapidly down the South-west pas- 
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sage, in obedience to the hundred signals flying at the 
‘ fore’ of as many Vessels on every side of us.“ In a few 
minates, snorting and dashing over the long ground. 
swell, and flinging a cloud of foam from her bows, she 
ran alongside of us, and sent her boat on board. While 
the little skiff was leaping from wave to wave to our ship, 
we had time to observe more attentively than when in 
motion, the singular appearance of tLis unique class of 
steamboats. 

“ Her engine is of uncommon power, placed nearer the 
centre of the hull than in boats ot the usual constraction ; 
her cabin is small, elevated, and pluced near the engine in 
the centre of the boat. With the exception of the engine 
and cabia, she is ‘ flush’ from stem to stern; one quarter 
of her length abaft the cabin, and the same portion for-| 
ward of the boilers being a broad platform, which extends | 
quite around the boat, forming a very spacious guard on| 
either side. } 

“ The after part of this guard is latticed, for the pur-| 
pose of carrying oif the water with facility when thrown 
back from the wheels. They seldom or never take pas- 
sengers up to the city. The usual price for towing is, I 
think, about one dollar per ton. Hence the expense -is 
very great for vessels of Jarge burthen; and, rather than 
incur it, many ships, after being towed over the bar, 
which, at this season, cannot be crossed otherwise, work 
their own way up to town, which, with a fair wind, may 
be effected in twenty-four hours, the distance being but 
one handred and five miles ; but it not untrequently takes 
then ten or fifteen days. Our captuin informs me, tbat 
he once lay thirty-six days in the river before he could 
rexth New Orieans; but fortanately, owing to the state 
of the market, on his arrival he realized two hundred per 
cent. more on his cargo than he would have done had he 
arrived a month earlier, 

“ The jolly-boat from the steamer was now alongside, 
and the officer in the stern sheets tossed a stall package 
on our qnarter-deck ; and then, with the velocity of an 
uneaged bird, his little green cockle-shell darted away 
from us like a dolphin. ‘The next moment he stood upon 
the low deck of the steamer. 

“ *Go ahead!’ loudly was borne over the water, and, 
with a plunge and a struggle, away she dashed from us 
with her loud, regular boom, boom, beom! throwing the 
spray round her head, like the huge gamboling monster 
from which she derives her name. With her went our 
hopes of speedy deliverance from our present durance; 
with faces whose complicated, whimsically-wofal expres. 
sion Lavater himself could not have analysed, and as 
though moved by one spirit, we turned simultaneously 
toward the captain, who leancd ugainst the capstan, read- | 
ing one of the letters from the package just received. | 
There was a cloud upon his brow which portended no! 
good to our hopes, and which, by a sympathetic feeling, 
was attracted to and heavily settled upon our own. We) 
turned simultaneously to the tow-boat: she was rapidly | 
reecding in the distance, We turned again to watch our | 
probable fate in the captain’s fuce. It spoke as plainty as, 
face could speak, * Gentlemen, no tow-boat.” We gazed | 
upon each other like schoolboys hatching a conspiracy. | 
Mutual glances of chagrin and dissatisfaction were ban- | 
died about the decks. After so long a passage, with our | 
port almost in sight, and our voyage nearly ended, to be | 


compelled to remain longer in our close prison, and creep | 
g I ’ I 
‘Like a wounded snake, dragging its slow Jength along,’ | 





winding, day after day, through the sinuosities of this| 
sluggish Mississippi, was enough to make us ship-wearied 
wretches verily, 
‘ To weep our spirits from our eyes.’ 
It was a consummation we had never wished. There 
was evidently a rebellion inembryo. The storm was ra- 
pidly gathering, and the thunders had already begun ‘ to 
utter their voices.” The whole scene was infinitely 
amusing. There could not have been more feeling exhi- 





bited, had an order come down for the ship to ride a Gib- 
raltar quarantine. 

“ The captain, having quietly finished the perusal of 
his letters, now changed at once the complexion of affairs 
—‘ Ihave just received advices, gentlemen, from my con- 
signees in the city, that the market will be more favour- 
able for my cargo fifteen days hence than now, therefore 
as I have so much leisure before me, I shall decline tak- 
ing the tow-boat, and sail up to New Orleans. I will, 
however, send my boat aboard the brig off our starboard 
quarter, which will take steam, and try to engage pass- 
age for those who wish to leave the ship.’ 

“ There was no eiternative, and we cheerfully sacrificed 
our individual wishes to the interests of Capt. Callighan, 
whose urbanity, kindness, and gentlemanly deportment, 
during the whole passage out, had not only contributed 
to our comfort and happiness, but won for him our cor- 
dial esteem and good teclings.* 

“In a few minutes one of our quarter-boats was along- 
side, bobbing up and down on the short seas, with the 
buoyancy of a cork-float. The first officer, myself, and 
another passenger, leaped into her; and a few dozen long 
and nervous strokes froin the muscular arms of our men 
soon ran us aboard the brig, whose anchor was already 
‘apeak,’ in readiness for the Whale. As we approached 
her, I was struck with her admirable symmetry and fine 
proportions—she was a perfect model of naval orchitect- 
ure. ‘Though rather long for her breadth of beam, the 
sharp construction of her bows, and the easy, elliptical 
curve of ber sides, gave her a peeuliarly light and grace- 
fal appearance, which, united with her taunt, slightly 
raking taper masts, and the precision of her rigging, pre- 
sehted to our view a nautical ensemble, surpassing m ele- 
gance any thing of the kind I had ever before beheld. 

“We were politely received at the gangway by the 
captain, a gentlemanly, sailor-like looking young man, 
with whom, after introducing ourselves, we descended 
into the cabin. I had time, however, to notice that the 
interior of this very handsome vessel corresponded with 
the exterior. The capstan, the querter-rail stanchions, 
the edge of the companion-way, and the taffrail, were all 
ornamented and strengthened with massive brass plates, 
polished like a mirror. The binnacle case was of cbony, 
enriched with inlaving and carved work. A dazzling 
array of steel-headed boarding pikes formed a glittering 
crescent half around the mainmast. Her decks evinced 
the free use of the * holy-stone,’ and in snowy whiteness 
would have put to the blush the unsoiled floors of the 
most fastidious Yankee housewife. Her rigging was not 
huang on pins, but run and coiled, ‘ man-o’-war-fashion,’ 
upon her decks. Her long boat, amidships, was rather 
an ornament than an excrescence, as in most merchant- 
men. Forward, the ‘ men’ were gathered around the 
windlass, which was abaft the forenmmst, all neatly dressed 
in white trousers and shirts, even to the sable ‘doctor’ and 
his ‘sub,’ whose double banks of ivories were wonderfully 
illuminative, as they grinned at the strangers who had so 
unceremoniously boarded the brig. 

“As I descended the mahogany staircase, supported 
by a highly polished balustrade cast in brass, my curio- 
sity began to be roused, and I found myself wondering 
into what pleasure-yacht I had intruded. She was evi- 
dently Aimerican, for the ‘ stars and stripes’ were floating 
over our heads. Independent of this evidence of her na- 
tion, her bright, gulden sides, and peculiar American ez- 
pression (for I contend that there is a national and an 
individual expression to every vessel, as strongly marked 
and as easily defined as the expression of every human 
countenance), unhesitatingly indicated her country. 

“ My curiosity was increased on entering the roomy, 
richly wrought, and tastefully furnished cabin. The fair- 
est lady in England’s halls might have coveted it fur her 
houdoir. Here were every luxury and comfort, that taste 


* “ Our ship was not a line-packet: they never dele 























and wealth combined could procure. A piano, on which 
lay music books, a flute, clorionet, and a guitar of curious 
workmanship, occupied one side of the cabin; on the 
other stood a sofa, most temptingly inviting a loll, and a 
centre tuble was strewed with pamphlets, novels, periodi- 
cals, poetry, and a hundred little unwritten elegancies. 
The transom was ingeniously constructed, so as to form 
a superb sideboard, richly covered with plate, but more 


richly lined, as we subsequently had an opportunity of 


knowing, to our hearts’ conterit. Three doors with mir- 
rored panueling gave egress froin the cabin, forward, to 
two state rooms and a dining-room, furnished in the same 
style of magnificence. 

“ My companions shured equally in my surprise, at the 
novelty of every thing around us. J felt a disposition to 
return to our ship, fearing that our proposition to take 
passage in the brig might be unacceptable. But before I 


had come to a decision, Mr. F., our first officer, with true | 


sailor-like bluntness, had communicated our situation 
and wishes. ‘Certainly,’ replied the captain, * but I re- 
gret that my state-rooms will not accommodate more 
than five or six; the others will have to swing hammocks 
between decks: if they will do this, they are welcome.’ 
Although this compliance with our request was given 
with the utmost cheerfulness and alacrity, I felt that our 
taking passage with him would be inconvenient and a 
gross intrusion, and would have declined, saying that 
some other vessel would answer our purpose equally well. 
He would not listen to me, but in so urgent a manner re- 
quested us to take passage witli him, that we reluctantly 
consented, and immediately returned to our ship to relate 
our success, and transfer our baggage to the brig. For- 
tunately, but five of our purty, including two ladies, were 
anxious to leave the ship; the remainder choosing rather 
to remain on board, and go up to town in her, as the 
captain flattered them with the promise of an early arri- 
val should the wind hold fuir. ia 

“In less than ten minutes we had bidden farewell and 
wished a speedy passage to our fellow-passengers, who 
had so rashly refused to * give up the ship,’ and were on 
our way with * bag and baggage’ to the brig, which now 
and then rose proudly upon a long sea, and then slowly 
and gracefully settled into its yielding bosom. 

“We had been on board but a short time when the 
Whale, which had already towed four ships and a brig, 
one at a time, ever the bar, leaving each half a league up 
the passage, came bearing down upon us. In an incredi- 
bly short time she brought to ahead of us, and in less 
than five minutes had our brig firmly secured to her by 
two hawsers, with aboat fifty fathoms’ play. 

* In the course of half an-hour, we arrived where the 
five other vessels which were to acconipany us in tow were 
anchored. More than two hours were consumed in pro- 
perly securing the vessels to the tow-boat. Our brig was 
lashed to her larboard, a huge British Indiaman to her 
starboard side; two ships sociably followed, about a cable’s 
length astern, and a Spanish brig and a French ship, 
about one hundred yards astern of these, brought up the 
rear. 

“These arrangements completed, the command to ‘ go 
ahead’ was given, and slowly, one after the other, the 
captive fleet yielded to the immense power of the high. 
pressure engine. Gradually, our motion through the 
water became more and more rapid, till we moved along 
at the rate of seven knots an hour. The appearance our 
convoy presented was novel and sublime. It was like a 
triamph! ‘The wind, though light, was fair, and every 
vessel was covered with clouds of snowy canvass. The 
loud, deep, incessant booming from the tow-boat—the 
‘black and dense masses of smoke rolling: up and curling 
and wreathing around the lofty white sails, then shooting 
off horizontally through the air, leaving a long cloudy 
galaxy astern, contributed greatly to the novelty of this 
extraordinary scene. We are now within twenty miles 
of the city of Frenchmen and garlic soups, steamboots 
and yellow fever, negroes and quadroons, hells and con- 
vents, soldiers and slaves, and things and people of every 
language and kindred, nation and tribe, upon the face of 
the earth. From this place you will receive my next let- 
ter, wherein, perchance, you may find a solution of the 
mystery thrown around our beautiful vessel.” 


The history of the commander of the brig is 
interesting, and is briefly told :— 


“ Her commander was formerly an officer of the United 
States navy. He is a graduate of Harvard university, 
and presents in his person the admirable union of the po- 
lished gentleman, finished scholar, and practical seaman. 
Inheriting a princely fortune from a bacliclor uncle, he 
returned to Massachusetts, his native state, and built ae- 
cording to his own taste the beautiful vessel he now com. 
mands. He has made in her one voyage to India, and 
+» un the Mediterranean, and is now at this port to pur- 
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chase a cargo of cotton, for the European market. His 
officers are gentlemen of education and nautical science ; 
his equals ard companions in the cabin, though his sub- 
ordinates on the deck. 

“ If the imagination of the lonely sailor, as he mecha- 
nically paces his midnight watch, creates a Utopia in the 
wide ocean of futurity, if there be a limit to the enjoy- 

}inent of a refined seaman’s wishes, or a ‘ne plus ultra’ to 
his armbition, they must all be realised and achieved by 
the sole command and control of a vessel so correctly 
beautiful as the D******; so ably officered and manned, 
so opulent with every luxury, comfort, and convenience, 
and free as the winds to go und come over the ‘ dark blue 
} sea,’ obedient alone to the uncontrolled will, and submis- 


As for New Orleans, we can truly say we were 
never before acquainted with it: we now feel 
an interest for its inhabitants, and find they are 
nore Ike other people than they have credit 
for ; notwithstanding some wicked ways, they 
have redeeming traits of character worthy of 
emulation. They have, too, it seems, a better 
hotel than the ‘Tremont—a confession, as it ts 
made by a Yankee, which we must give ciedit 
to. Commend us to * Bishop's,” at New Or- 
leans, as here chronicled. ‘The state of society, 
buildings, gaming-houses, balls, theatres, &c., 
come in for a full share of description, and we 
have every thing displayed with the picturesque- 
ness of a panorama where the colours are laid 
on with a liberal hand. The cemetery will af- 
ford us another extract. 


“ This cemetery is quite out of the city ; there being no| 
dwelling or enclosure of any kind beyond it. On ap. 
proaching it, the front on the street presents the appear- 
ance of a lofty brick wall of very great length, with a 
spacious gateway in the centre. This gateway is about 
ten fect deep; and one passing through it, would imagine | 
the wall of the same solid thickness. This however is 
oply apparent. The wall which surrounds, or is to sur- 
round the four sides of the burial-ground, (for it is yet 
uncompleted,) is about twelve feet in height, and ten in | 
thickness. ‘The external appearance on the street is| 
similar to that of any other high wall, while toa beholder | 
within, the cemetery exhibits three stories of oven-like | 
tombs, constructed ia the wall, and extending on every | 
side of the grave-yard. Each: of these tombs is designed | 
to admit only a single coffin, which is enclosed in the) 
vault with masonry, and designated by a small marble 
slab fastened in the tace of the wall at the head of the 
coffin, stating the name, age, and sex of the deceased, 
By a casual estimate I judged there were about eighteen 
hundred apertures in this vast pile of tombs. This 
method, resorted to here from necessity, on account of 
the nature of the soil, might serve as a hint to city land. 
economists. 

“ When I entered the gateway, I was struck with sur- 
prise and admiration. ‘Though destitute of trees, the 
cemetery is certainly more deserving, from its peculiarly 
novel and unique appearance, of the attention of stran- 
gers, than (with the exception of that at New-Haven, and 
Mount Auburn,) any other in the United States. From 
the entrance to the opposite side through the centre of| 
the grave-yard, a broad avenue or street extends nearly 
an eighth of a mile in length; and on either side of this 
are innumerable isolated témbs, of all sizes, shapes, and 
descriptions, built above ground. The idea of a Lilli- 
putian city was at first suggested to my mind on looking 
down this extensive avenue. ‘The tombs in their various 
and fantastic styles of architecture—if I may apply the 
term to these tiny edifices—resembled cathedrals with 
towers, Moorish dwellings, temples, chapels, palaces, 
mosques—substitating the cross for the crescent—and 
structures of almost every kind. ‘The idea was ludi- 
crous enagagh; but as 1 passed down the avenue, I could 
not but indulge the fancy that I was striding down the 
Broadway of the capital of the Lilliputians. I mention 
this, not irreverently, but to give you the best idea I can 
of the cemetery, from my own impressions. ‘Many of 
the tombs were constructed like, and several were, in- 
deed, miniature Grecian temples ; while others resembled 
French, or Spanish edifices, like those found in ‘old 
Castile.” Many of them, otherwise plain, were sur- 
mounted by a tower supporting across. All were per- 
fectly white, arranged with the most perfect regularity, 
and distant little more than a foot from each other. At 
the distance of every ten rods the main avenue was in- 





sive to the lightest pleasure of her ubsolute commander.” | 








tersected by others of less width, crossing it at right 


a 





angles, down which tombs were ranged in the same novel 
and regulur manner. ‘The whole cemetery was divided 
into squares, formed by these narrow streets intersecting 
the principal avenue. It was in reality a ‘City of the 
Dead.’ Butit was a city composed of miniature palaces, 
and still more diminutive villas, 

“The procession, after passing two-thirds of the way 
up the spacious walk turned down one of the narrower 
alleys, where a new tomb, built on a line with the others, 
gaped wide to received its destined inmate. ‘The proces- 
sion stopped. ‘The coflin was Jet down from the should- 
ers of the bearers, and rolled on wvoden cylinders into 
the tomb. The mourners silently gathered around ; every 
head was bared; and amid the deep silence thut succeed- 
ed, the calm, clear, melancholy voice of the priest sud- 
denly swelled upon the still evening air, in the plaintive 
chaunt of the last service fer the dead. ‘ Requiescat in 
pace !’ was slowly chanted by the priest,—repeated in 
subdued voices by the mourners, and echoing among the 
tombs, died away in the remotest recesses of the ceme- 
tery. 

“The dead was surrendered to the companionship of 
the dead—the priest and mourners moved slowly away 
from the spot, and the silence of the still evening was 
only broken by the clinking of the careless mason, as he 
proceeded to wall up the aperture in the tomb. 

“As night was fast approaching, I hastened to leave 
the place; and, taking a shorter route than by the prin- 
cipal avenue, I came suddenly upon a desolate area, with- 
out a tomb to relieve its dank and muddy surface, dotted 
with countless mounds, where the bones of the money- 
less, friendless stranger lay buried. There was no stone 
to record their names or country. Fragments of coftins 
were scattered around, and new made graves, half filled 
with water, yawned on every side awaiting their un- 
known occupants ; who perchance may now be ‘ laying 
up store for many years’ of anticipated happiness. Such 
is the nature of the soil here, that it is impossible to dig 
two feet below the surface without coming to water. The 
whole land seems to be only a thin crust of earth, of not 
more than three feet in thickness, floating upon the 
surface of the water. Consequently, every grave will 
have two feet or more of water init, and when a_ coffin 
is placed therein, some of the assistants have to stand 
upon it, and keep it down till the grave is re-filled with 
the mud which was originally thrown from it, or it 
would float. The citizens, therefore, having a very na- 
tural repugnance to being drowned, after having died a 
natural death upon their beds, choose to have their last 
resting-place a dry one; and hence the great number of 
tombs, and the peculiar features of this burial-place. . 

“ Returning i glanced into the old catholic cemetery, 
in the rear of the chapel before alluded to. It was 
crowded with tombs, though without displaying the syste- 
matic arrangement observed in the one I had just left. 
There is another burying-place, in the upper faubourg, 
called the Protestant Cemetery. “Here, as its appellation 
indicates, are buried all who are not of * Holy Church.’ 
There are in it some fine monuments, and many familiar 
names are recorded upon the tomb-stones. Here moulder 
the remains of thousands, who, leaving their distant 
homes, buoyant with all the hopes and visions of youth, 
have been suddenly cut down uncer a foreign sun, and 
in the spring time gf life. When present enjoyment 
seemed prophetic of future happiness, they have found 
here—a stranger’s unmarbled grave ! A northerner can- 
not visit this cemetery, and read the familiar names of 
the multitudes who have ended their lives in this pesti- 
lential climate, without experiencing emotions of the 
most affecting nature. Here the most prwmising of our 
northern young men have found an untimely grave : and 
as she long has been, so New Orleans continues, and will 
long continue to be, the charnel-house of the pride and 
nobleness of New-England.” 


We dare affirm that the writer is a friend to 
the better sex ; not only a friend, but that, when 
occasion oecurs, he will prove himself a knight 
in their defence—willing to break a lance in 
their cause at any time. Some of his ladies 
would grace the pages of a novel. 

From New Orleans our traveller voyages to 
Natchez, aod gives a minute description of its 
inhabitants, buildings, &e. &e. ; this place, 
though so high, bas heretofore been hidden ; 
passengers in steamboats only see * Natchez un- 
der the Hill.” but our Yankee ascended to the 
new town, and saw the ladies and gentlemen of 
Mississippi in their gayer and yraver moods ; we 
prophecy that the south-westerns will lke his 
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account. Other places of smaller note in the 
neighbourhood are noticed in his humorous and 
discriminating way ; and he draws some pictures 
of the domestic babits and social manners tn the 
eircles of the élite, which are, we venture to 
say, strictly true. The following is part of the 
«“ Yankee’s’”” testimony as to the condition of 
slaves. 


“Shortly before leaving the slave mart—a handsome car- 
riage drove up, from which alighted an elderly lady, who, 
leaning on the arm ofa youth, entered the court. After 
looking at and questioning in a kind tone several of the 
female slaves, she purchased two, a young mother and 
her child, and in a few minutes afterward, at the solicita- 
tion of the youth, purchased the husband of the girl; and 
all three, with happy faces—happier, that they were not 
to be separated—flew to get their little parcels, and rode 
away with their mistress,—the wife and child sitting 
within the carriage on the front seat—and the man on 
the coach-box beside the coachman. We soon after 
mounted our horses, and with George and his wife walk- 
ing on before us with elastic steps, returned to town. 
The slave market, which is the subject of this letter, I 
have since frequently visited, as well as four or five others 
in the vicinity of Natchez, where several hundred slaves 
of all ages, colours, and conditions, of both sexes, were 
exposed for sale. I have conversed with a great number 
of them, from the liveliest to the most sullen, and my im- 
pression, which is daily strengthened by a more inti- 
mate knowledge of their species, is, that the negro is not 
dissatisfied with his condition—that it is seldom or never 
the subject of his thoughts—that he regards it as his 
destiny, as much as a home about the poles 1s the Lap- 
Jander’s ; nor does he pine after freedom more than the 
other after the green hills and sunny skies of Italy. They 
find themselves first existing in this state, and pass through 
life without questioning the justice of their allotment, 
which, if they think at all, they suppose a natural one. Had 
the American slave once enjoyed freedom, these circum- 
stances would be changed. But there is probably not 
one among them, except some vencrable African, who 
has realised what it is to be free. So long as he has had 


from, to sell families and relations together, if practicable, 
and if not, at least to masters residing in the neighbour- 


hood of each other. A negro trader, in my presence, 
refused to scll a negro girl, for whom a planter offered a 
high price, because he would not also purchase her sister 
— for,’ said the trader, ‘ they are much attached to each 
other, and when their mother died I promised her 1 
would not part them.’ ” 

[Tere we reluctantly take leave of this excel 
leat book, and hope the writer may continue his 
vocation of author, for which kis good taste well 
qualifies hii. 


— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Lamartine.—The old rule is now reversed ; 
ccuntry readers get their books first, and citi- 
zens, Who do not take * Waldie,”’ afterwards. 
Every body here is now enquiring for Lamar- 
tine’s Pilgrimage, while it has been perused 
entire in Missouri and Louisiana by our subseri- 
‘bers! Its value bas been found out, and it is, 
just now, the fashionable book in all polite cir- 
eles, 

The Naturalist’'s Own Book is the title of a 
very handsome duodecimo from Key & Biddle, 
adorned with wood cuts, and filled with very 
entertaining anecdotes, combined with a syste- 
matic arrangement. As we rendered the work 
some assistance during its preparation and in its 
passage through tle press, it does not become 
us to say more than that it will be found ex- 
tremely useful and instructive, as well as calcu- 
lated to enlist the mind in the pursuit of the 
study of natural history: there are new ancc- 
dotes attached to the descriptions of nearly all 
the quadrupeds. A good school-buok. 

The Boston Book, covtaining wany good con- 








paper ; and though there are but eighty-four 
pages, it is quite a stately octavo, richly bound 
and ornamented. It is just the work for a centre 
table, even if its contents were not of a high or- 
der of poetry ;—* the Culprit Fay,” the longest 
poem, is full of imagination and very beautiful. 
Many smailer pieces follow, and the volume ts 
concluded by * the American Flag.” It should 
be procured by all who admire genius ; the De- 
dication is from the daughter of the author “ to 
her Father’s Friend, Fitz-Greene Halleck.”— 
Mr. Dearborn has done himself credit by this 
typographical gem, and we earnestly solicit him 
to print an edition of Halleck’s poems in the 
same beautiful style. 

Miss Sedgwick’s Tales and Sketches.—A 
handsome duodecimo is the volume of * Tales 
and Sketches”? by Miss Sedgwick, just issued by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. It comprises a va- 
riety of entertaining articles, now first collected 
from periodicals and annuals, among them some 
which we do not remember having seen. ‘The 
work is one which will win favour wherever 
good taste exists, 

Rose Hill. -- This little duodecimo could 
scarcely have been read by the publishers before 
handing it to the printer, or they would have 
saved some labour ubsolutely thrown away: it is 
naught. 

Noble Deeds of Woman.—In this interesting 
jcompilation, which we close to-day, every reader 
will find something new to interest, as well as to 
jinstruet ;.we can believe that it will be eagerly 
perused by ali, and that many will regret there 
was not more of it. 

Of Gilbert Gurney there is scarcely a taste 
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any consciousness, he is conscious of having been a slave,| tributions from abie writers of Bostou, has bees! yet ; we therefore say nothing of its risibilities 
} | . 5 


and he fulfils his duties as such, without stopping from 
time to time to put the question to hitiself, ‘Is this my 
original destiny ? Was my first ancestor created a slave?’ 
With as much propriety might the haughty white man 
query if more exalted physical beauty and perfection 
were not once his, and whether man was not originally 
winged ! 
this general remark, but in the present darkened state of 
negro intellect, these exceptions are very few. 

“ During the time they remain in the mart for sale, few 
men pass their time with more apparent contentment. 


There are two extensive markets for slaves, opposite to 


each other, on the road to Washington, three miles from 
Natchez. 
more than a year, and I have always scen the slaves 
either dancing to the sound of the violin, played by one 
of their number, playing at marbles, quoits, practising 
gymnastics, lounging, sleeping in the sun or idling about 
the door, while their masters, the ‘slave traders,’ regard- 
less of them, were playing at cards or backgammon, 
smoking or sitting about the door conversing together, or 
with a buyer; their presence not producing the least re- 
straint upon the noisy merriment around them. But 
when a purchaser stops and desires to look at the ‘ lot,’ 
the slaves at once leave their several amusements, and 
draw up into a line for inspection and purchase ; and 
when the stranger leaves, taking with him one or more 
of their number, to whom they bid a cheerful good-b’ye, 
they return to their former pursuits wholly unimpressed 
by the event that has just taken place. 

“Negrocs, when brought into market, are always anx- 
igus to be sold; and to be sold first is a great desideratum, 
for in their estimation it is an evidence of their supe- 
riority. ‘None but poor nigger stay for be sol’ last? 
Hence, when a purchaser enters, they strive to appear 
before him to the best advantage, and by their manner 
assiduously invite attention to themsclvcs. ‘There are 
but two things which at all depress the mind of the slave 
in market: these are, the possibility of obtaining a bad 
master, and that of being separated from their relations. 
The first, however, se!dom troubles them, and the degree 
in which they are governed by this apprehension depends 
wholly upon their former treatment. With individuals 
who have been blessed with a partial master it may weigh 
much, but with the generality of slaves it is a light .con- 
sideration. The latter apprehension is in a great mea- 
sure lessened by a certainty of being sold together tothe 
sime individual, if possible. Itis a rule seldom deviated 


There are, of course, individual exceptions to| se 


These I have passed at least once a week for 


jreceived in this city, and is for sale by ‘IT. T. 
|Ash. We understand that the edition was vearly 
jconsumed in Boston alone. 

The Museum for December was regularly is- 
sued last week, with its usual variety. A few 
ts of twenty volumes still for sale at half price, 
or $1 50 per volume. 

Waldie’s Port Folio.—Vhe twenty-filth num- 
‘ber of Waldie’s Port Folio was published last 
|Saturday. One more number concludes the 
year, when complete sets may be had for $2 50. 

The Partisan, a Tale of the Revolution, by 
Mr. Simms.—This work, by the author of * Guy 
| Rivers,’’ just published by the Harpers, we have 
jreceived, but at too fate an hour to speak of its 
merits this week. 

Oration, by Dr. Reyneli Coates, before the 
Philadelphia Medical Society, and printed by 
their order, forms a neat and curious pamphlet, 
touching some sore parts with caustic. It is a 
paper which every man should read; it does 
credit to the able author. 

Rhymes of an Artist.—This neat little volume 
is printed for private circulation, and is by J. 
Houston Mifflin, » portrait and historieas painter, 
who occasionally indulges his muse. ‘The poems 
are highly creditable ; and we think the known 
modesty of the author should have been controled 
by his friends, who should have persuaded him to 
make it public. We value the giit fur its intrin- 
sic excellence and for its rarity. 

Drake's Poems.—Our * table” is graced by 
a very superb volume from Dearborn’s press, 
New Yovk, entitled “ the Culprit Fay, and other 
poems, by Joseph Rodman Drake.”’ It is em- 
bellished by a portrait of the author of “ the 
American Flag,” by which his faine will be pre- 
served, and the title page has a neat vignette ; 


. 





‘till next week. 

| The Comic Almanac for 1836 is as comical 
j}as ever; we subjoin a few hits furnished to our 
thand by a London paper. 

| A quizzical report of the proceedings of the 
British Association at Dublin thus notes some 


iof the scientific doings 
{ 


“Dr. Hoaxum read an interesting paper on the con. 
version of moonbeams into substance, and rendering 
shadows permanent, both of which he had recently ex. 
jemplified in the establishment of some public companies, 
whose prospectuses he laid upon the table. Mr. Babble 
| produced his calculating machine, and its wonderful , 
| powers were tested in many ways by the audience. It 
supplied to Captain Sir John North an accurate compu. 
tation of the distanee between a quarto volume and a 
cheesemonger’s shop; and solved a curious question as 
to the decimal proportions of cunning and credulity, 
which, worked by the rule of allegation, would produce 
a product of 10,0001. Professor Von Hamuner described 
his newly discovered process for breaking stones by an 
algebraic fraction. ; 

“The Rev. Mr. Groper exhibited the skin of a toad, 
which he discovered alive in a mass of sandstone. The 
animal was found engaged on its autobiography, and 
died of fright, on having its house so suddenly broken 
into, being probably of a nervous habit from passing so 
much time alone. Some extracts from its memoir were 
read, and found exceedingly interesting. Its thoughts 
on the ‘silent system’ of prison-discipline, though written 
in the dark, strictly agreed with those of eur most en- 
lightened political economists. 
Mea North exhibited some shavings of the rcal 

‘oie, and a small bottle which, he asserted, contained 
scintillations of the avrora borealis, from which he stated 
he had succeeded in extracting pure gold. He an- 
nounced that his nephew was preparing for a course of 
similar experiments, of which he expected to know the 
result in October. The gallant captain then favoured 
the company with a dissertation on phrenology, of which 
he said, he had been a believer for thirty years. He 
stated that he had made many valuable verifications of 
that ‘science on the skulls of the Esquimaux; and that 
in his recent tour in quest of subscribers to his honk. 
his great success had been mainly attributable to hic 














the printing is very superb, large type aud good 


phrenologica! skill ; for that, whenever lie had an oppor 
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tunity of feelifig for soft places in the heads of the public, 

knew in a moment whether he should get a customer 
or not. He said that whether in the examination of 
ships’ heads or sheep’s heads—in the choice of horses or 
housemaids, he had found the science of pre-eminent 
utility.” 

Of newspaper intelligence, the annexed are 
tastes :—- 


“ Falls of ine te Areas ress has passed a resolution 
that a premium should be offered for a mnachine by which 
the Falls of _— might be rendered portable, to afford 
those persons who live at a distance the opportunity of 
viewing them at their own houses.— American Paper.” 

“ Accidents.—We are happy to state that there is a 
great diminution in the number of accidents in the past 
week. Only 250 persons have been drowned by steam- 
boats ; 320 women and children burnt to death by their 
clothes catching fire ; "560 run over by omnibuses and 
cabs; 252 poisoned by taking oxalic acid instead of salts; 
360 scalded to death by the bursting of steam-boilers ; 
200 blown to atoms by the explosion of powder-mills ; 
and about 100—there or thereabouts—stabbed by dranken 
soldiers, off duty : all which evinces a great increase of 
vigilance, carefulness, and humanity, highly creditable 
to all parties concerned.” 


We conclude with a few of the past year’s 
* remarkable occurrences.” 


“ Jan. 2ist——An omnibus-cad was brought before the 
lord mayor, charged with having been guilty of civility 
to a passenger, by neglecting to bang the door against 
him, in time to throw him on his head. His lordship 
said such conduct was unprecedented; but as the man, 
in extenaation, proved that he had cried ‘ go on,’ while 
another gentleman was getting off, he thought the case 
did not call for interference. The culprit, however, was 
dismissed by the Paddington committee, lest his example 
should contaminate the others. 

- “ March 12th.—An elderly gentleman, crossing Fleet 
Street, was driven through by the Perseverance omnibus. 
He was carried into the nearest shop, and, after taking 
six boxes of Morison’s pills, felt so little inconvenience 
that he expressed’ his determination to keep the orifice 
open, so as not to be an obstruction to carriages in future. 

* August 4th.—On Sunday, the 2d, Lord H., visited the 
bear-pit in the Zoological Gardens, and leaning too far 
over the wall, fell among the interesting animals, who 
were so alarmed at the sight that they were seized with 
convulsions, and have been in a nervous state ever since. 

“17th.—An old woman was charged with selling 
apples on a Sunday morning. She was too poor to keep 
a shop, so was committed to the Counter. It appeared 
that her basket obstructed the people in their way to the 
Gravesend Sunday boats. 

“ Nov. 15.—The Society for the Protection of Animals 
held its yearly meeting. The report stated, that in Bil- 
lingsgate their efforts had met with ” success. In 
the following meritorious cases, the large silver medal 
was awarded :—T'o Diana Finn, for cracking the necks 
of a pound of eels before she skinned them; to Simon 
Soft, for boiling his lobsters in cold water; to Ephraim 
Hacket, for crimping cod with a blunted knife; and to 
Felix Flat, for refusing to open live oysters. In other 
quarters humanity was also progressing, and prizes 
were given to Hans Lever, for drubbing a donkey with 
the thin end of bis cudgel, at the request of an officer of 
this society ; and to Nicodemus Nacks, for consenting to 
keep a plaster on his pony’s raw, except on pleasure 
parties, and other occasions requiring extra persuasion. 
The thanks of the society were voted to Daniel Dozer, 

., of New River Head, for using dead worms as a 
bait; and the gold medal to the same gentleman, for his 
practice of angling without hooking the fish. A pre- 
mium was also offered by the society for some prepara- 
tion of ox(h)ide of iron, which shall enable a bullock’s 
back to resist a whacking.” 


The genuine almanac intelligence is as good 
as the generality; so that we may fairly say 
that the utile is mixed with the dulce in this 
composition, which, if not of the rank of wit, 
is well adapted to raise a laugh, and excite 
more than an approving smile at the ortist’s 
talents. 


There is a pedantry in manners, as in all acts and 
sciences, and sometimes in trades. Pedantry has been 
defined by Swift as properly the overrating any kind of 
knowledge we pretend to, and if that knowledge be a 
trifle in itself, the pedantry is the greater, 


A gentleman having a remarkably ill savoured breath 
was met one day by Lord Thurlow, who seeing him 
booted and spurred, asked where he had been. “I have 
been taking the air this morning,” was the reply, 
“which was rather disagreeable, too, as I had an 
atominable north wind in my face all the time.” “ Come, 
come,” said his lordship, “ don’t you complain, the north 
wind had the worst of it.” 

They who are most weary of life, and yet are most 
unwilling to die, are such, says Clarendon, as have lived 
to no purpose; who have rather breathed than lived ; 
there are many who merely breathe. 

Secrets.—The daty of keeping secréts was most 
happily expressed by Sir Philip Sydney, who says, 
“ What is mine, even to my life, is hers I love; but the 
secret of my friend is not mine.” 

There is as much difference in apprehending a thought 
clothed in the language of a good writer, and that of a 
common author, as in seeing an object by the light of a 
taper, or by the light of the sun. 

A plain spoken gentleman given to punning, being 
asked his opinion as to a compromise between Harrison, 
Webster, &c., replied, that a little cunciliatiom and con- 
descension might do wonders ; but if one party was de. 
termined to be dog-matical, and the other cat-egorical, 
the matter must end in worrying and scratching. 

Poetry is defined by Burke as the art of substantiating 
shadows, and of lending existenc#€o nothing. 

Learning usually does but improve in us what nature 
endowed us with; he that wants good sense is often 
unhappy in having it, for he has thereby only more 
ways of exposing himself; and he that has sense knows 
that learning is not knowledge, but rather the art of 
using it. 

Doctor Johnson declared, that the great art of life was 
to play for much, and stake little. 

Giving.—Seneca’s rule to givers should be ever held 
in remembrance : “ We should give as we would receive, 
cheerfully, quickly, and without hesitation; for there is 
no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fingers.” 

Of all infirmities, vanity is said to be dearest to us. 
A man will starve his other vices to keep that alive. 
There be, says Lord Bacon, that can pack the cards, 
and yet cannot play well; so there are some that are 
good in canvasses and factions, that are nevertheless 
weak men. 

A female character in one of Congreve’s plays utters 
the following truth: “I hate a lover that can dare to 
think that he draws a moment’s air independent of the 
bounty of his mistress. ‘There is not so impudent a 
thing in nature as the saucy look of an assured nian, 
confident of success.” 

Epictetus’s Mazim.—Trouble not yourself with wish- 
ing that things may be just as you would have them; 
but be well pleased they should be just as they are, and 
then you will live easy. 

To study mankind is not learning to hate them; so 
far from such a malevolent end, it is learning to bear 
and live easily with them; scoffers generally censure 
without knowledge, laugh without reason, and are noisy 
and loud on subjects of which they know the least. ‘The 
worthiest people, says Swift, are most injured by sfan. 
derers; as we usually find that to be the best fruit which 
the birds have beem pecking at. 


—s 
List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1836, containing a 
Journey to St. Petersburgh’ and Moscow, by Leitch 
Ritchie, Esq.; with 25 engravings. Elements of Bed- 
side Medicine and General. Pathology, by J. S. Thor. 
burn, M. D., 8vo. Practical Observations on the Dis- 
eases of the Heart, &c., by John Marshall, M. D., 8vo. 
Compendium of the Ligaments, y A. M‘Nab, 12ino. 
The Wasps of Aristophanes, with Notes, by T. Mitchell, 








mons on various Subj by the Rev. Henry Wood- 
ward. The New Year’s Gift, for 1836, f. cap 8vo. 
Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, 
by C. W. Wall, B, D. Part 1. royal Svo. History and 
Analysis of the Principal Styles of Architecture, by E. 
Boid, Esq. 2d edit. royal 12mo. The English Boy at 
the Cape, by the author of “* Keeper’s Travels,” 3 vols. 
18mo. Cowper’s Works, by Robert Southey, Esq. L. L. 
D. Vol. I. f. cap 8vo. The Works of the Rev. Richard 
Watson, Vol. VII. 8vo. The Forget-Me-Not for 1836. 
Providence of God Illustrated, by the author of “ History 
in all Ages,” 12mo. The Chronicles of Waltham, by 
the author of “ The Subaltern,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ety mological Geography, by F. A. Gibson, 12mo. Conti 
the Discardvd, with other Tules and Fancies, by H. F. 
Chorley, 3 vols. post 8vo. Affection’s Keepsake, 1836. 


for Youth, by Anne M. Sargeant, 18mo. Henry, or 
the Juvenile Traveller, a Delineation of a Voyage across 
the Atlantic, 12mo. 


In the press, London. 


A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo da Vinci; from 
the original Italian ; with a Life of the Author, &e., by 
J. W. Brown, Esq. The Wallsend Miner, by James 
Everett, author of “The Village Blacksmith,” &c. A 
new and complete edition of Juvenal’s Satires, linearly 
translated ; with Notes, &c. by Dr. P. A. Nuttall, trans- 
lator of Virgil and Horace. Margarct Ravenscroft, or 
Second Love, a Novel, by J. A. St. Jobn, Esq.. author of 
“ Tales of the Ramad’han,” &c. Land and Sea Tales, 
by the author of “ Tough Yarns,” embellished by George 
Cruikshank. Cherville’s First Steps to French. Wal- 
ton’s Calculator’s Sure Guide. New System of Homav- 
pathetic Medicine, by Mr. Brookes, Surgeon. 


——— 


Nerw American Publications. 

Tales and Sketches. By Miss Sedgwick. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Culprit Fay, and ether Poems. By Joseph Rod- 
man Drake. 1 vol. 8vo; portrait and vignette. N. York: 
George Dearborn, 

The Naturalist’s Own Book ; comprising Descriptions 
and authentic Anecdotes of Qaadrupeds, scientifically ar- 
ranged according to the system of Guvier. By the Au- 
thor of the * Young Man’s Own Book.” 1 volume 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 

Observations on the Influence of Religion upon the 
Health and Physical Welfare of Mankind, by Amariah 
Brigham, M.D. 12mo. Boston. 

Random Shots from a Rifleman. By Captain Kincaid. 
1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

Kate Bouverie, and other Tales. By Mrs. Norton. 2 
vols. I2mo. Ib. 

Noble Deeds of Woman. 1 vol. 12mo. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 

The Partisan ; a Tale of the Revolution. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Yemassee,” “ Guy Rivers,” &c. 2'vols. 
12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

—— 

Communication.—The lovers of music will be 
rejoiced to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Wood, the 
vocalists, have heen engaged by Mr. Maywood 
for the Chesnut Street ‘Theatre, and that they 
will appear in January. A great treat is in 
store. 

ee = 


WOTICE TO CLUBS. 

The clubbing for * The Library’? and “ Mu- 
seum,” at Ten Dollars, and that for “ The Lib- 
rary,” the * Port Folio,” and ‘* Museum,” for 
Twelve, will cease at the end of this year, as the 
Museum will no longer be published by the sub- 
scriber. A. WALDIE. 


—>>—— 
REMITTANCES. 


Nov. 11,—Jno. R. Howard; Paris, Te. 

24,—G. P. Devereux, Paimyra, N. C. 

—— 20,—S. D. Corbitt, Savannah, Geo. 

—— 28,—JF: Green, Annapolis, Md. 

—— 18,—Araa Douglass, Gambier, Ohio. 

—— 23,—Jos. J. W. Powell, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
—— 24,—Pau! Johnston, Newbury Village, So. Ca. 
— 20,—W. D. Kerr, Danville, Ky. 

—— 10,—Guy H. Bell, P. M., Opelousas, La. 

—— 30,—N. Young, Frederickstown, Md. 

—— 18,—James Edwin Smith; Tallahassee, Florida. 








Esq. 8vo. Essays, Thoughts and Reflections, and Ser- 


Original Poetry, 32mo. Reverses of Fortune,a Tale . 
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